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shook it and looked at the dice. Next, he took a small
volume, and, referring to a page, probably that whose
number corresponded to that on the dice, he conned it for a
while, and then delivered himself of this portentous predic-
tion: "You are desirous of going to K'amdo; it is a difficult
country to reach; the road thither is beset with dangers.
You will reach the bank of the Dre ch'u, but you may fall
in with Grolok, or some other mishap may overtake you or
your animals. As to crossing the river, that is a very
difficult and uncertain matter; you may accomplish it, or
you may not. But as to going through all eastern Tibet,
that is absolutely beyond my ken ; I can say nothing about
it. At all events be careful, be careful (sems cKung, sems
cteung)." When he had finished, I turned around to see the
effect of this remarkably equivocal oracle on the Mongols,
and was pleased to find their faces radiant; they considered
that it foreboded good luck for the trip. They had a "Cap-
tain Cuttle " faith in this Tibetan " Jack Bunsby."
The lama then became the inquisitive boy he was,
and wanted explanations concerning the presents I had
given him, which comprised a razor, a concave and convex
looking-glass, and a piece of Pears' soap. He was much
puzzled with the last article, whose use was unknown to
him; so I had to give him a lecture on soap in general,,
and on Pears' in particular, which, I explained to him,
was used by our crowned heads and goddesses of music,
hence a fit present for a saint of his standing. This won
his heart, and, before I left, he said he would pray for
the success of my undertaking; but that he advised me
strongly to let everyone I met in Tibet know I was one
of the T'ung-shihs from the Hsi-ning Amban's yamen,
as they were the only persons who could travel without
let or hindrance in that wild and lawless country.